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DEAR SUBSCRIBERS: 

We thought we'd better warn you ahead of time 
that we'll all be atking a week and. a half vacation 
Au gust 24 -September 4 . The office will be closed up 
tight so don't be freaked when we don't answer the 
phone or door. 
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continued from page 8-- UMWA Announces 5 -Day Walkout 
" In addition "to the live-day memoriaT - walk- 
out, a safety rally will, take place in Washington, 
probably on August 21. The rally -- which will be 
attended by many widows of miners who have been 
killed in past mine disasters will call attention 
to the issues raised by the UMWA walk-out. It 
will also express UMWA opposition to the possible 
Senate confirmation of 'Ja.rn.es Day as permanent, 
rather than acting Director of the Mine Enforcement 
and Safety Administration. 

Explaining that publicity and investigations 
do temper the violence somewhat, Sparks says, "I'm 
hopeful that the investigations will at least c 
make Duke Power think twice about using the kind 
of tactics it has, against coal miners and their 
families. " 

"Duke Power Co. and its Kentucky gun thugs 
think they can turn the clock back to the 30 ' s 
when the companies fought legitimate strikes with 
bullets and dynamite," said Miller. 

"We've been in the coal mines since .1890, 
and we'll be in Harlan for the next 80 years too." 

- 30- 

(Thanks to Phil Sparks and the UMWA Journal for 

information in this story.) 
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CORRECTION. ....... .CORRECTION. ......... .CORRECTION 

In packet #634, on page 8 in the story en- 
titled. HEAVY FIGHTING IN SOUTH VIETNAM AS NLF 
RETAKES STOLEN LAND; CONGRESS SLASHES PENTAGON 
AID TO SAIGON— 

In the 7th full paragraph in the second 
column the House vote to cut aid should have read 
233-157 ( not. 21.4 to 186). 
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REPORTS FROM NAMIBIA DOCUMENT MASSACRE, FLOGGINGS 
BY SOUTH AFRICAN FORCES IN REPRISALS 
AGAINST INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 

LIBERATION News Service 

LONDON (LNS) --More than 100 Africans were mur- 
dered by South African para-military forces in a 1973 
raid on a village in northern Namibia (Southwest 
Africa) , according to a report by two Swedish tele- 
vision reporters; who visited the area. The journalists 
filmed the massacred village on a secret one month 
visit earlier this year. 

The films show ruined huts, spent gernades, char- 
red skeletons and othef debris in ia villa.ge in the 
Caprivi Strip, abouth 30 miles south of the point 
where the Zambian, Angolan and Namibian borders meet. 
The village was attacked by the South Africans on 
September 19, 1973. 

"The impression we got," said one of the journ- 
alists, "was of a fairly substahtial village which 
was probably much as the South Africans had left it, 
though the rains had started since then. There were 
plenty of vultures when we arrived, but they could have 
had no fresh meat left by then. This could explain why 
we found more skulls than other bones." 

Brutality by CSoiith Africa, which has illegally 
occupied Namibia since World War TTy has not been 
limited to this one instance. Public flogging--beat- 
ing people from ten to fifteen times with a hard palm 
cane- -was instituted in NNamibia in 1973 as -punish- 
ment 'for Such "crimes" as membership in the Southwest 
African People's Organization (SWAPO) , the movement 
for Namibian independence. Other crimes include sing- 
ing SWAPO songs, using the name Namibia, wearing a 
SWAPO flag on your shirt, or wearing ca shirt in 
SWAPO colors. 

It is estimated that by October, 1973, more than 
100 men, women and children had been flogged. Because 
of international protest, the flogging was stopped 
by a court injunction late last year. It was resumed, 
however, when the injunction ran out at the beginning 
of March of this year. 


and put us in a line," Hangula told the journ- 
alists, "and one Portuguese soldier told me to 
run away, otherwise we would die. And I ran away. 

But my house, my children and my wife stayed be- 
hind and all the people in the area. Altogether, 

105 were killed. The Boers poured petrol on them 
and set fire to them." 

Hangula was caught, questioned by South Af- 
ricans about other SWAPO locations in the area, 
and tortureds 

Other photos submitted to the Human Rights 
Commission are gruesome. They include stills of 
many charred skulls which the cameramen found ly- 
ing near a small area of bush at the edge of the 
village. 

When the Swedes entered the village, "we 
could tell there had been huts," one of them said, 
"because what was left of them was a circular line 
of sticks, which is the way people build huts 
there. The sticks were still very burnt. We also 
saw blackening on the trees, and more on sticks 
that may have been burnt trees." 

For the past three years the area of north- 
ern Namibia, known as Owanboland has been a major 
center of independence ferment. Owambo contract 
laborers, hired and sent out to work in United 
States, British and West German owned mines and 
industries elsewhere in Namibia, were the most 
militant participants in the precedent-setting 
general strikes that swept the country in 1972. 

SWAPO played a major role in the strikes, which 
were against the semi-slave contract conditions. 

SWAPO has both a semi- legal and an underground 
character in Namibia. The United Nations has giv- 
en a ocertain legitimacy to SWAPO by endorsing 
independence for Southwest Africa, and has form- 
ally demanded that South Africa relinquish its 
control over the territory. Although SWAPO still 
pursues independence through such means as court 
battles, going before the U.N., and in elections, 
they have also operated as a guerrilla force, mainly 
in the north of Namibia. 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
heard testimony and received evidence on the massacre 
in earlier July. As a result of What they have heard 
they plan to investigate the attack further. 

Among the evidence of the massacre presented to 
the Commission are still photos of the village and 


Testimony by flogging victims reveal that most 
of them were arrested by the South African police 
in the middle of August, 1973, and held in deten- 
tion without any charges . In October and November 
they were released but immediately turned over 
to "Tribal Authorities." 


of the lone survivor of the attack, Aaron Hangula, 

75 years old, who was blinded and scarred by knives 
and left to die. He survived, however, and was taken 
by SWAPO guerrillas to Zambia where he recovered 
and was interviewed by the Sedish journalists. 

According to Hangula and SWAPO sources , a nearby 
South African military camp had been attacked by 
SWAPO guerrillas on September 18, 1973. Both SWAPO 
and the South Africans had lost two men. It was also 
reported that there was one Portmgmese soldier with 
the South Africans. 

The next day the South Africans bombed the vil- 
lage from a helicopter. Then they attacked on the 
ground . 


"In the evening 
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the Boers f South Africans! came 
LIBERATION News Service 


South Africa disclaims any involvement m tne 
floggings. The South African Department of Bantu 
Administration issued a statement in November, 
1973, saying that the floggings were "absolutely 
a tribal matter and it is an old custom of the 
tribe, and the Minister therefore wants nothing 
to do with the matter." 

At the Tribal Offices the defendants were 
given "trials' 1 ' .They were asked if they were mem- 
bers of SWAPO, to which most answered yes. They 
were then asked if they wished to change their 
minds, but none of then changed, if they asked why 
they were being tried, they were told not to ask 
questions. And if defendents tried to emphasize 
their right to defend themselves, they were told 
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that asking questions would increase the number of 
strokes punishment. 

One defenddnfit Franz NangutuuAl^ , who had been 
told he was going to get 15 lashes said, "I said I 
was innocent and that there was no reason to punish 
me in any way. The Headman refused to listen to me 
and ordered that I should lie over the chair. I re- 
peated that I was innocent and then members of the 
court shouted at me that I better lie on the stool... 
After I had received 15 blows, members of the Tribal 
Authority shouted that I should get some extra strokes. 
I do not know who shouted. Where upon [the officer] 
started to hit me again, and then I lost consciousness. 

"The blows were horrifying, and he struck me 
not only with the flat end," Nangutuuala said, "but 
also with the narrow side of the makalani branch. I 
bled and I screamed in agony. While striking me, [the 
officer] asked me whether I was still a member of 
SWAPO." 

Not all of the victims were taken straight to 
the hospital after the ordeal. One of them, Augustin- 
ius Kasepa, was forced to walk to his home to get 
money to pay a tax. "I received seventeen strokes and 
my buttocks bled profusely," he said. "After the lash- 
ing I pulled up imy underpants and stumbled out of the 
hall. I was weak and ill. I then lost consciousness 
and fell to the ground. .. after I got dressed, the 
secretary ordered that I should immediately go with 
a policeman to fetch two rand in order to pay local 
tax. Although I was in a state of unbearable pain, I 
was handcuffed and taken to where I was staying. On 
the way home I again lost consciousness for several 
minutes." 

A woman nurse in a mission hospital in Owambo- 
land told what happened to her and another nurse. 
"Rachel was the first to be flogged. She was compelled 
to lie over a chair in full view of all the members 
gathered, of men, women and children. Four policemen 
held her by each limb... She was flogged with extreme 
violence. The policeman wielded the cane, using two 
hands, which he raised high in the air before strik- 
ing... I was flogged in the same way. After my flogging 
I was hardly able to walk." 

"At no stage was a charge put to me, 'r. sbe- said, 
"and to this day I have no understanding of my alleged 
offense. No witnesses were called, nor was I or the 
other girls allowed to defend ourselves, or call wit- 
nesses in our defense." 

Because of increasing attacks on South Af- 
ricans in Northern Namibia the 'government has " 
been forced to institute new security moves. On June 
14, the police units' stationed in the Gapfivi Strip 
were pulled out and replaced by regular army units. 

The South African Minister of Defense, Piet Botha, 
announced that "guerrilla warfare is endemic in the 
area now „ " 

On June 30, it was announced that the first South 
African army officer had been killed by guerrillas 
in the Caprivi Strip. 

One of the first to be flogged when the punishment 
was resumed this spring was Salmon Ndulita, a SWAPO 
member. Ndulita received twenty strokes for calling 
the Owambo "minister of education" a "Black Boer." 


Page § 


Several Namibian leaders are currently on 
trial in Windhoek, the capital of Namibia, after 
five months of detention in sMitary confinement. 
David Meroro, national chairman of SWAPO has been 
charged with possession of banned literature-- 
eight copies of The African Communist, a publi- 
cation of the African National Congress of South 
Africa. The chairman of the SWAPO Youth League 
and its secretary are also on trial. 

And Thomas Kamati, one of the first flogging 
victims in 1973, who has been held for five months 
incommunicado detention, has been charged with 
defacement of government property. He is alleged 
to have written on a cell wall. 

— 30-- 

(Thanks to SWAPO, IDOC and the Anti-Aparthied News.) 
********************* ************ ******************* 

DETROIT CATHOLIC PAPER FIRES GAY COLUMNIST 

DETROIT (LNS)--A columnist for the Michigan 
Catholic, the Detroit archdiocesan weekly newspaper, 
was firejl recently when he was quoted in another 
newspaper as the local president of Dignity, a 
national organization of Roman Catholic gays. 

Brian McNaught has filed a complaint with the 
city's Human Relations Commission in protest of 
the firing. Detroit's city charter, which went 
into effect earlier this year, states that no person 
can be"denied enjoyment of civil or political rights 
or be discriminated against in the Sxerclse' ’thereof 
because of race, color creed, national origin, age, 
handicap, sex or sexual orientation." 

McNaught had previously come under fire for a 
column in the June 20 Michigan Catholic in which 
he said that homosexuality was no more abnormal 
than being left-handed, but did not say that he 
was gay. On July 6, the Detroit News quoted him as 
Dignity chapter president. Two days later his col- 
umn was dropped from the paper. 

Margaret Gronyn, editor of the paper, said that 
McNaught 's column was dropped along with others be- 
cause of space problems and because his writing was 
"detrimental" to the paper. The paper has been re- 
duced from 10 to 8 pages but McNaught maintains that 
the previous editor, who is now on leave of absence, 
had known of his homosexuality and had said that his 
column would be continued and others dropped. 

The provision in Detroit's city charter prohib- 
iting discrimination on the basis of "sexual orien- 
tation" was not given publicity until shortly before 
the charter became effective. The Catholic Church 
locally did not fight the provision. In other parts 
of the country, hbwevery c'theaGhurch has com§.:6iit r in 
fulUJef oYceb Clh'NewoYork City, for instance, a power- 
ful, last minute campaign by Catholic church offic- 
ials helped greatly to defeat a similar clause in 
that city's charter. 

-30- 

Folks, please send us two copies of your papers as 
soon as you can. We'd really like to know wfiat #|, b 
happening. Thanks. 
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VIETNAMESE WOMAN DESCRIBES LIFE IN THE 
LIBERATED ZONES OF SOUTH VIETNAM 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Le Thi Thu 3 a middle-aged school 
teacher from the liberated zones of South Vietnam 
was in Paris for a visit recently and met with a 
group of American women . 

Madame Thu explained that she is now living 
and working in Provisional Revolutionary Government 
territory 10 kilometers from Saigon in the region 
of fiicHii 

As a member of the Association of Women for 
the Liberation of South Vietnam 3 she participates 
in repairing the war damage 3 contributes to the 
military defense of the area against illegal attacks 
by the Saigon governments cultivates the land 3 and 
cares for the victims of the war . ) 

PARIS (LNS) --"Our Women's Association was formed 
in 1959," Madame Thu explained, as part of the gen- 
eral resistance that was then developing against the 
American-backed Diem regime. 

"The resistance was spreading like wi Id-f i re 
spontaneously, from one end of the country to the 
other. The repression was ferocious -- in October , 
1959 , Diem restored the use of the guillotine to de- 
capitate political dissidents. Our organization was 
one of the series of organizations, political parties, 
religious groups, etc. that joined together in I 960 
to create the National Liberation Front that was to 
co-ordinate and organize the struggle at all levels 
for national independence against the puppet regimes 
in Saigon." 

Today the Women's Association is extremely not; 
active, coping with the multitude of problems left 
by the war and the continuing d i f f i cu 1 ties created 
by the Saigon regime's constant military operations 
in violation of the Paris Peace Agreement signed 
in January of 1973- 

"Before the full-scale American invasion in 
1964," continued Madame Thu, "the region had a pop- 
ulation of about 70,000 people. As a result of the 
intensive extermination bombings carried out by 
the American Air Force in the region, almost the 
entire population was forced to flee to the cities, 
living in utter destitution far from their native 
vi 1 lages and lands. 

"But since the signing of the Peace Agreement, 
despite the continued harassment and illegal mili- 
tary operations by Saigon, thousands of these re- 
fugees of the earlier period have managed to return 
to the region In defiance of the violent efforts 
of the Saigon regime to prevent them from going 
back to their homes. The region of Cuchi is now 
under the jurisdiction of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government. It now has a population of 
about 25 , 000 . 

"Most of the people returned to the sites of 
their former homes to find nothing remaining but 
desolation. The bombs had leveled everything. They 
had to start from scratch. We are hastily rebui ldr 
■ ng home 5 , roads, bridges -- all destroyed by 


American bombs." 

Most of the newly built homes are of straw since 
bricks are not available in large quantities. But 
several brick works are under way to produce them 
for use in the near future. 

"We are starting to cultivate the lands which 
had been lying fallow because of the lethal effects 
of the defoliants. Since a large proportion of the 
men are still In the Liberation Armed Forces defend- 
ing the region from the Saigon Army's constant attacks; 
the women are doing about 60 % of the work on the 
land -- raising the food for the population. 

"The Women's Association organizes the women to 
go out in the fields in groups to carry out the work 
more efficiently. But we work under constant danger-- 
the artillery shelling by the nearby Saigon Army 
is going on constantly — and we must frequently in- 
terrupt our work to take cover." 

Education is another area of activity. "We are 
busy building new schools," said Madame Thu, "but 
the education system must be highly dispersed to 
avoide the bombs and shells. That is why we are 
building a multitude of very small schools, with 
room for just a few classes in each. 

"There are always shelters nearby and the teach- 
ers and pupils often have to take cover in them. 

We have not built any; nursery schools -- it would be 
too dangerous under present conditions. But we have 
organized small "maternal groups" -- each one con- 
sisting of a few children under the care of people 
who Took after them and give them necessary instruc- 
tion." 

There is a particular emphasis on vocational 
education and adult education. Many medical schools 
are being set up to train doctors and nurses, medi- 
cal technicians and pharmacists. 

In the Cuchi region, the women are also active 
in the small Industries that are functioning there. 
Seventy to eighty percent of the workers in the tex- 
tile plants, for example, are women. And women com- 
prise 70 ~ 90 % of those working in the flashlight 
factory'. 

There is no unemployment in the liberated zones. 
Everyone is .busy at work. Unemployed people from 
nearby Saigon frequently escape -- at great risk -- 
to the PRG-control 1 ed region. 

Massive unemployment is one of the major problems 
in Saigon. The departure of the American troops, 
welcomed by almost everyone, left thousands of people 
out of work since so many had been making a living 
working directly or indirectly for the occupation 
forces. Many people are reduced to unstable jobs. 

The little children shine shoes and sell newspapers. 

And inflation is spectacular. "A typical worker 
in a little textile mill during the occupation," 
says Madame Thu, "In the years between 19&9 1970. 

made between 400 and 500 piastres a day and worked 
six days a week. A litre of rice then cost about 68 
piastres. Today in Saigon, the same worker earns 
250 piastres a day and works only four days a week, 
while a litre of rice costs 180 piastres." 

In Saigon, people's resistance is growing. The 
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workers in- many of the big American plants have been 
fighting for wage increases ”- f ~5omet imes successfully. 
And 16,000 small shopkeepers recently refused to 
pay the special tax required for 1i censes . 

Madame Thu expressed particular concern on the 
subject of political prisoners of whom there are 
between 180,000-200,000 throughout South Vietnam. 

Her own husband has been held in the notorious 
Paulo Condor prison since 1 957 - 

In addition, there are some 900,000 people 
held under guard In conditions of extreme hunger in 
refugee camps. "The only difference between their 
situation and that of the prisoners," explained 
Madame Thu, "Is that they are not tortured." 

Madame Thu concluded that, in addition to the 
basic contribution of political and moral support 
that Americans can make to the PRG, there are two 
items that people could provide. First, there is a 
great need for nurses' and midwives kits that can 
be used by mobile nurses and midwives as they travel 
from village to village. Secondly, the PRG needs 
medical drugs in powdered form which they can prepare 
themselves. 

You can designate that your money go for these 
two items by contributing to Medical Aid to Indo- 
china, 255 W. 90th St. #3A, New York, N.Y. 10024 
or call (212) 595-1311. 

-30- 
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HOUSE NIXES NEW NERVE GAS; 

OKAYS MILLIONS FOR OBSOLETE MISSLE BASE 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — The voting patterns of the 
House of Representatives are stranger than fiction — 
or so it would seem from a look at the August 6 
voting record. 

On that day, the House turned down the Pentagon's 
request for a new "binary" nerve gas — two chemical 
agents that are relatively harmless when kept apart 
in an artillery shel 1 but become lethal to soldiers 
and civilians alike when combined after firing. 

The Pentagon had argued that it needed the 
$2 billion system to keep up with the Soviet Union 
and that the binary nerve gas would be safer to 
store and transport (a considerable problem with the 
millions of pounds of nerve gas the Pentagon already 
has). But the House even went as far as to over- 
ride a House Appropriations Committee recomendat ion 
in its 214-186 rejection of the nerve gas. 

On that same day, however, the House also 
voted $135 million for the completion of a missile 
defense site the Pentagon plans to place in moth- 
balls six months after it opens. 

The site at Grand Forks, N.D. has become 
"strategically unimportant" as a result of the latest 
SALT agreements, and the Pentagon plans to phase 
it out after its completion in 1975. But the plans 
could not be stated in the House debate because 
they are classified. 

Some of those who knew about the plans voted 
for the appropriation anyway, reasoning that $5 
billion had been spent on the project already and 
that some "research lessons" might be learned. The 
vote was 219 to 182. 

- 30 " 
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THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF ATTICA UPRISING TO BE MARKED BY 
MARCH AND RALLY: STILL NO DATE SET FOR TRIAL 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (LNS) --September 13 marks the third 
anniversary of the Attica Prison uprising and the 
massacre by the New York state assault force which 
left 43 men dead in its wake. 

In commemoration of those who died, and in. sup- 
port of the 61 indicted Attica Brothers who are 
fighting for their lives right now, there will be a 
rally and march in Buffalo, New York on September 14. 

Organized by the Attica Brothers Legal Defense 
(ABLD) , the rally will begin at noon at Niagra Plaza. 
Brother Big Black T -National Director of ABLD, de- 
fense lawyer Haywood Burns, Angela Davis and William 
Kunstler will speak. 

±±±±‘k-k°k‘k‘k a k±$e±ie‘k°k 

The Attica Brothers won a major victory in. late 
June when a Erie County judge threw out 95% of the 
jury pool because it was not a fair cross represen- 
tation of the county's population. Responding to 
the court decision the ABLD said, "While these rules 
do not provide for justice, it is a rare occasion 
when the Brothers are given at least their most ba- 
sic constitutional Tights." 

"If we are going to be tried in Erie County," 
said Big Black, "we must have a jury of our peers. 

We'll go to trial if we must, but justice will not 
be had until all indictments are dismissed." 

No date for the trials has been set. Although 
the prosecution claims it is ready to proceed, it 
continues to withhold evidence from the defense. 

For instance, the prosecution has not turned over 
all of the discovery material--photos, video tapes, 
tape recordings, films of the inside of the prison 
during the rebellion, the names and addresses of 
potential witnesses, and more. 

Already the state has spent $4 million in pre- 
paration for the case, arid the Attorney General, 
the State Department of Corrections and Erie County 
are asking for a combined total of $5 million more 
for prosecution expenses, increased security and 
more courtrooms . 

"Now is this fair," asked defendant Richard 
Eilello, pointing to the Assistant Attorney General 
in court this spring, "that this guy has everything 
at his disposal --money, staff- -and still I come here 
in handcuffs. The Attorney General has spent mil- 
lions of dollars on this case and all I get is 20 
cents a day. This is a mockery. This is a farce." 

"I know you have the power to take my life," 
said another Brother in court that day, "and I've 
seen you take the lives of my brothers. If we have 
to go through this charade, I'm going to make it 
quite clear that Attica is transpiring all over 
again." 

For more information about the commemoration 
September It and what you can do to support the Attica 
Brothers, contact the ABLD at 147 Franklin St., Buffalo, 
NY 14202, (716) 856-0302 or call the number nearest 
you in NYC- (212) 662-1192; Rochester , NY- (716) 325-7727; 
Syracuse, NY- (315) 479-6340; Boston- (617) 492-7533; 
Chicago- (312) 929-1880; Detroit- (313) 897-2040; or 
Oakland- (415) 451-0510. 
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MENTAL /HEALTH; .ACTIVISTS' 'SPONSOR "RIGHT TO REFUSE" 
SHOCK TREATMENT/PSYOHOSURGBRY r BILL IN/ CALIFORNIA 

LIBERATION News Service 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. (LNS) --Running 70-150 volts 

of electricity through a person's skull, surgically 
destroying brain tissueCpsychosurgery) , and ad- 
ministering mind altering drugs (chemotherapy) are 
all ways of "treating" psychiatric problems. 

In California, and most other states, indivi- 
duals do not have the final say as to whether these 
procedures will be performed on them. But a bill 
[AB 4481] presently before the California state leg- 
islature would allow .persons to refuse shock treat- 
ment and psychosurgery. 

Supporters of the bill believe its passage will 
protect the civil rights of psychiatric patients by 
"stipulating they [treatments] can no longer be 
forced on people to control their thoughts and feel- 
ings." 

Under existing 'California law (Lanterman-Petris 
Act), persons are given the right to refuse radical 
psychosurgery (lobotomies) . However, refusal of 
shock treatment may be denied "by the professional 
person in charge of the facility or his designee" 
for "good cause’." "Good cause," according to 
Assemblyman Frank Lanterman who introduced the ex- 
isting law, "is not defined. It is what the staff 
feels necessary." 

The bill was drafted by the Network Against 
Psychiatric Assault (NAPA) , a group of former mental 
patients, mental health workers, and doctors, and 
the Mental Patients Law Project (MPLP) , a group of 
lawyers, legal workers and law students. 

The bill states that the right to refuse shock 
treatment and psychosurgery may not be denied for 
any reason, except in "life threatening" circumstan- 
ces. (NAPA and MPLP opposed the "life threatening" 
amendment as well as one which threw out chemother- 
apy because they weakened the bill. However, they 
continue to support the revised version.) And the 
bill requires that "informed consent" be secured 
before the patient is given shock treatment or 
psychosurgery. 

This means that the attending physician must 
tell the prospective patient how long the' treatmant 
will last, the alternatives to treatment, and the 
possible risks of the treatment. The requirement 
compares to the reading of the "Miranda rights," 
which explains a person's legal rights upon arrest. 

Sponsored in the legislature by Assemblyman 
John Vasconellos , the bill applies to persons in- 
voluntarily and voluntarily admitted to state hosp- 
itals, county psychiatric, or private mental hosp- 
itals, and mentally retarded persons in state 
hospitals. 

In a position paper prepared in support of the 
bill, NAPA and MPLP conclude that "psychosurgery, 
shock therapy and chemotherapy interfere with one's 
ability to generate ideas," therefore, "those "treat- 
ments administered involuntarily and without in- 
formed consent constitute a violation of human and 
constitutional rights." 


Electric Shock Treatment (EST) was first per- 
formed in 1938 and drew from previously used methods 
of inducing convulsions with drugs to treat psychi- 
atric problems. The current controversy in the 
medical profession surrounding shock therapy con- 
cerns whether it causes permanent memory loss or 
brain damage. 

According to Dr. John Friedberg, a member of 
NAPA, persons should be told that "most studies show 
some degree of brain damage" after treatment and 
"there is amnesia with a high degree of probability 
that it will be permanent if done more than seven 
or eight times." 

Friedberg spoke of a woman who visited the 
neighborhood where she had grown up and "had abso- 
lutely no recollection of," after 23 shock treatments. 
"Such retrograde amnesia," he said, "is itself con- 
sidered a sign of serious brain damage." 

He also cited "anticipatory fear of the exper- 
ience" and "headache immediately after treatment" 
as hazards, and said that patients have reported 
experiencing the passage of electricity through 
their heads if "the convulsion is not immediate." 

Dr. Friedberg did say that EST may alleviate 
depression due to a specific incident. But, he 
said, "It's knocking people over the head, and if 
they want to be knocked over the head, I think they 
should know what it is first." He called the 
treatment "about as sophisticated as kicking a 
television to make it work." 

Dr. Leon Epstein, acting director of the Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in San Francisco-- 
the- target^ of a NAPA organizing drive because shock 
treatment is performed there--has said that candi- 
dates for shock treatment at LPNI are told of the 
memory loss but not of its duration. 

Dr. Lee Coleman, a psychiatrist in Berkeley, 
said that candidates for psychosurgery should be 
told that it is an experimental procedure. "This 
is never done. It is advertised as therapy." 

Psychosurgery is an operation on the brain to 
modify thoughts, feelings or behavior. In modern 
psychosurgical techniques, probes are inserted 
through a hole or holes in the skull and tissue is 
destroyed by electric current , chemicals or freezing. 
It is usually performed in the absence of direct 
evidence of structural disease or damage to the 
brain , 

According to Coleman, the treatment causes’ 
flattened emotional response, general apathy, memory 
loss, and loss of capacity for new learning. 

Dr. Hunter M. Brown, a surgeon in Los Angeles 
who performs the operation and prefers to call it 
"target neurosurgery" denies the procedure is 
experimental. "It's putting together a conceptual 
model and using it," Brown said. "All behavior is 
electrical and chemical, and target neurosurgery- 
re-routes electric circuits in the hardware of the 
brain." 

Brown maintains that patients risk no side 
effects. The risks, he tells his prospective pa- 
tients, are "about the same as a simple unruptured 
appendectomy" . 
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Brown obtains consent from patients, their 
guardians, or conservators. Under existing 
California law, a conservator is appointed for 
any person if he or she is judged "mentally ill" 
and "dangerous to self, dangerous to others, or 
gravely disabled," 

Brown says that neurosurgery relieves de- 
lusions, hallucinations, guilt, suicidal and 
homicidal behavior and depression. Psycho- 
surgery has also been recommended for "treating" 
homosexuality, prisoners, and narcotic addiction. 

For more information on the status of AB4481 
and other current NAPA projects and events contact: 
NAPA, 629 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
-30- 

(See graphics to go with this story.) 

42 DAY FOOTBALL STRIKE ENDS AS 
OWNERS WIN VICTORY OVER PLAYERS' UNION 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The 42 day strike by members 
of the National Football League Players ' Associa- 
tion (NFLPA) ended on August 11 when a federal med- 
iator convinced owners and players to agree to a 
14 day "cooling off" period. Contrary to the NFLPA' s 
stated position, the acceptance of the cooling off 
period by the players' organization has been regard- 
ed by most observers as a significant step by the 
owners in their attempt to break the newly formed 
union. 

Executive director of the NFLPA, Ed Garvey, 
termed the agreement in which striking players will 
report to training camp while negotiations continue, 
"not a defeat of the union," Many players, however, 
felt otherwise. 

"It's not an agreement, it's nothing," said 
Dan Goich, a player representative of the New York 
Giants. "We don't have shit. You work your ass off 
and they sell you out like that." 

A player representative of the New York Jets 
agreed. "It's kind of stunning," said Steve Tannen. 
"You fight for something so long and then they turn 
around and say, r 0K, that's it... go to camp.'" 

For the players the frustration of the strike 
is clearly understandable. Last winter the NFLPA 
was formed, picking lawyer Ed Garvey as executive 
director and player Bill Curry as president. In 
March they presented 63 demands to the owners, in- 
cluding ones dealing with job security, grievance 
procedures and the right to refuse trades. 

From the beginning, however, the owners pos- 
ition was clear: refuse to negotiate and break the 
union. For the owners the idea of a player's union 
is a particular threat since it strikes at the heart 
of professional sports--the idea that players are 
the "property" of the owners. Owners maintain that 
to change that relationship would mean the end of 
professional sports. 

The basic demands dealing with this relation- 
ship include lengH-h of contract. Originally players 
demanded that no contract be binding for more than 
one year, but have indicated that two-year contracts 
would be acceptable. 
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But more important than the length of the 
contract is the player's freedom to work after 
his contract has expired. Currently players re- 
main the property of the owner for a period of 
one year after the contract has expired. During 
that period the player can either sit out the 
season or play the season at a ten percent pay 
cut. This is called "playing out your option." 

But even after playing out your option the 
player is still not free to negotiate a contract 
with another team. According to the "Rozelle Rule-- 
named 6'fter NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle — if a 
player playes out his option and joins another 
team, the original team owner must be compensated 
for the loss of property. If an agreement between 
the two teams can not be made the" compensation 
is determined by Rozelle. 

The NFLPA is calling for the elimination of 
both the Option Clause and the Rozelle Rule. The 
Rozelle Rule is currently the subject of an anti- 
trust suit against the league in Minneapolis. In 
the past, though, professional sports have always 
won such cases. 

Other demands dealing with the issues that 
have become known as the "Freedom Issues" include 
the right of four-year veterans to veto being 
traded to another team. A similar provision was 
won by baseball players when they formed a union 
and struck in 1972. 

In addition, the players are demanding the 
right to grievance procedures to contest fines 
levied by coaches and owners. Players have been 
fined for bad plays or speaking out against the 
coach or owner as much as $1,000 with no right to 
appeal the fine. 

Ahother demand calls for the abolition of 
curfews during pre-season training camps and states 
that married players should be allowed to live a- 
way from camp with their families. 

To put punch behind their demands, about 
1,000 of the 1,200' NFL veterans refused to report 
to training camp on July first. An early victory 
was won when the annual college all-star game 
(played between the previous year's pro champs and 
a college all-star team) was cancelled when the 
college players refused to cross pickets lines. 

Added support was received when the United 
Auto Workers and the Greater Cleveland Labor Fed- 
eration, representing 215,000 workers, agreed to 
join the players' picket lines at the annual pro 
football Hall of Fame game in Canton, Ohio! in late 
July. 

"Canton is the home oft professional football," 
said Bill Cassetevens, director of region two of 
the UAW, which has some 85,000 members. "We don't 
want to see it become the home of the first pro- 
fessional scabs." 

But the owners were playing their cards wisely, 
with a clear strategy of waiting the NFLPA out. The 
situation was made even worse for the players' group 
when some of the highly-paid white stars began to 
cross the picket lines and denounce the strike. In 
addition, most of the media supported the owners 
by complaining that in the long-run "it is the fans 
who are losing." _ 
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With it clear that the owners® intention was to 
break the union and not negotiate, the NFLPA went to 
the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) to protest 
several of the owners" tactics. 

One tactic was the age-old union busting tactic 
of offering strikers extra money to quit their union 
activities, an act which is illegal. In the middle 
of the strike /management announced that they would 
pay players ten percent of their salary as a bonus 
if they would report to camp. The owners denied that 
it was a bribe, maintaining that it was simply in- 
stituting a new policy. 

In addition, picketing players, joined by two 
dozen striking workers from a Milwaukee motorcycle 
plant, were arrested outside an exhibition game in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin and injunctions were obtained 
to prohibit picketing at other game sites. Though 
the NLRB may eventually rule in the players' favor 
in all these cases, the process is so slow that the 
owners' real aim- -breaking the union- -will have been 
accomplished long before a decision is reached. 

Meanwhile, the exhibition season was being play- 
ed with first year players and attendence at the games 
dropped dramatically. The first week of the exhibition 
seaspn saw the owners lose $3.4 million. But the own- 
ers' attitude was reflected by New York Giant owner 
Wellington Mara. m 'We are willing to suffer short term 
losses if we can retain our structure," he said. 

Mara, typical of most owners, inherited the Giants 
from his father who bought the team for $500 in 1925, 

It is now estimated to be worth $15 million. In addi- 
tion to the worth of a team franchise (several million 
for eeven the least profitable teams since they have 
Congressional ly. guaranteed monopolies in their areas) 
are generous tax write-offs. 

Invariably, owners of sport teams have achieved 
great wealth in other fields. C. Arnholt Smith, the 
San Diego Financier, recently sold his baseball team 
to Ray Kroc of McDonald’s hamburgers . Shipping mag- 
nate George- Steinbrenner , recently indicted for mak- 
ing illegal contributions to the 1972 Nixon campaign, 
bought the New York Yankees from the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (CBS) . Other wealthy owners include 
H.L. Hunt Shdy Bing- Crosby. 

Owning a ^ sports team is an effective tax shelt- 
er for these people. All operating losses that the 
owner incurs can be written off against assets from 
th§f owner's other interests. In addition, the owner 
can depreciate the team assets, including the players, 
over a period of time. 

These depriciable assets often total 70 to 90 
percent of the team value. So a teaip valued at $10 
million can declare depriciable assets of $7 million 
over a seven year period and write off $1 million a 
year- -a convient tax shelter for someone looking to 
hide other income. 


lion profit , or $2.5 million. 

Up against these kinds of financial empires 
--empires that have been fighting against labor 
in other fields for years --the players needed a 
unity they didn't have. In addition, public op- 
inion was focused greatly against them, most 
people feeling the players were too well paid to 
have legitimate demands. 

Little note was made of the owners' profits 
and great noise was made of the 1% of the NFL 
players who make over $100,000 a year. And it was 
certainly (though not all) of those established 
stars that helped break the strike. 

Many of the high paid black veterans --such 
as O.J. Simpson of the Buffalo team-remained loy- 
al to the strike prompting one New York sports- 
caster to volunteer that "perhaps black players 
have had more experience dealing with the system." 

Certainly the players who stood to benefit 
most from the strike, rand the ones to lose the 
most by the cooling off period , are the marginal 
players—those not making big salaries and not 
assured of their place on the team. This includes 
the vast majority of the NFLPA members . 

By the end of the strike about 800 of the 
1200 vets were still out, but enough were return- 
ing at the rate of a few a day to indicate that 
the owners' waiting policy would break the union. 

The union leadership agreed to the pooling off 
period to save face. 

"Probably the union had some pressure from 
players who were afraid of los ing their jobs," 
said Giant owner Mara, brandishing the threat that 
all the owners have been using. And indicating 
that reprisals may be taken against the more mil- 
itant strikers, Mara added, "There is nothing to 
prevent cuts in the next 14 days." 

"A lot of players are going to be moving," 
said Tom Keating, the player representative of 
the Pittsburgh 51ub, referring to reprisals. "For 
sure Bill Curry' s not going to be wearing a L. 

Houston uniform," he said of the NFLPA 's president. 

"I don't know how long I'm going to last in Pitts- 
burgh," Keating said, "I might be departing short- 
ly." 

For most of the striking players, who prob- 
ably fall in the $15,000 to $25,000 a year cate- 
gory? with the average career around five years , 
it could be the end of their careers as well as 
the strike- -exactly the kind of inequity-they were 
fighting to eliminate. 

Charlie Evans and Dan Goieh, player reps of 
the New York Giants, are two of those that Mara 
may put out of work "It's over," said Evans. "There's 
nothing protecting us" he said sadly. 


If the team shows a profit of say- $500,000 for 
a year, the owner can write that off against the 
$1 million depreciation and claim a $500,000 loss 
which can be deducted from the owner's other taxes. 

In addition, if the owner bought the team for $10 
million and sells it for $15 million another tax 
break allows payment of tax on only half the $5 mil- 
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Goich, who has played out his option, has al- 
ready written letters to the other teams in the 
league asking for a tryout . So far his no replies 
indicate that the owners have more solidarity at 
this time than the players. 

Goich, however , feels that the defeated strike 
was a step in the right direction . "This league 
will never be the same," he said. "There is dis- 
sension throughout the league." --30-- .. — 
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(See graphics in this packet to go with the following 
story® See also #630 P 626, 6 2 7 ^ ) 

UMWA CALLS 5-BAY WALKOUT FOR AUGUST 19; 

TO PROTEST CORPORATE VIOLENCE , SAFETY ISSUES 6c 
SOUTH AFRICAN COAL 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The United Mine Workers of 
America (UMWA) has announced a five-day memorial walk- 
out of its 120 j 000 members for the week beginning 
August 19 ^ to protest the federal government’s refusal 
to enforce its own safety regulations in the mines; 
’’corporate violence” used to prevent miners from organ- 
izing ^ especially in Harlan County , Kentucky; and the 
importation of South Africa coal® 

In his August 12 announcement of the walkout, UMWA 
president Arnold Miller explained that the action would 
"commemorate the thousands of coal miners killed while 
working in the nation’s mines, all the miners -whose 
lives have been ravaged by black lung disease, and 
coal-mining families who are victims of company vio- 
lence designed to prevent them from winning the pro- 
tection of a United Mine Workers contract®” 

’’The giant energy, conglomerates are being served 
notice by this memorial period that coal miners have 
had their fill of dying,” he continued^ referring to 
numerous miners’ deaths caused both by safety hazards 
in the minejs? as well as by company violence used 
against strikers® 

One miner dies every three days, on the average, 
even after the passage of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Actxih 1969^ expllins Phil Sparks, a spokes- 
man for the UMWAo Seventy^: three miners have 'already 
died during this year® James Day, Acting Director of 
the Mine Enforcement .Safety Administration, has been 
named by the union as one. of those responsible for 
government inaction regarding mine safety® An ex- 
CIA agent, Day was a former active member of Nixon’s 

1968 election campaign® 

While the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act is 
supposed to regulate the intolerable amounts of coal 
dust that cause fatal diseases like pneumoconiosis — - 
’’black lung” -- the government has been lax in enforce- 
ment o Even though the federal government has fined 
the coal industry $40 million since passage of the 

1969 Act, as of six months ago only $6 million had 
actually been collected® 

In addition, explains Phil Sparks, lethal mine 
dust is only temporarily cleaned up for the federal 
investigators’ inspections after which unsafe levels 
of dust again prevail® 

And four and a half years after the Safety Act 
finally provided for disability benefits to miners 
suffering from black lung, and their survivors, 
only half of the over 550,000 claims filed have been 
allowed by the Social Security Administration. It 
is further reported by the Appalachian News Service, 
that many miners suffering from a variety of work- 
related lung diseases have been told that they just 
smoke too much® 

Corporate violence used against those active 
in union organizing is another threat to miners’ 
lives o In response to what the UMWA says is a ’’cam- 
paign of terror” being waged against striking coal 
miners and their families in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
the union has demanded an immediate congressional 
invest igation s which i-s -:nowT underlay e 

It has been more than a year since 180, .miners 
fjx-gjt went on str ike at,, the Brooks ide Mine in a 
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struggle to gain recognition of the UMWA as the 
miners’ bargaining agent® The Brookside Mine Is 
managed by the Eastover Mining Company -- a subsi- 
diary of the giant Duke Power Company, the third 
largest coal consumer in the nation® 

Duke Power has routinely used violence against 
strikers and picketters at Brookside and the nearby 
Highsplint Mine, where the UMWA is building support® 
Recently Duke Power’s tactics have included roving 
bands of ’’security guards” indiscriminately firing 
100’s of rounds of bullets into the homes of several 
striking coal miners, terrorizing other strikers 
with threats against their lives, and the destruc- 
tion of trucks and property belonging to coal 
mining families. 

When armed gun thugs attacked the home of 
Mickey Messer, president of the Brookside Local, 
his wife and their 15-month old child on August 9, 
neighbors said the gunfire sounded ”like a small 
war®” After the attackers fled, the Messers found 
a loaded and cocked 45-caliber pistol that had been 
dropped by one of the attackers. 

In other incidents, Brookside miner Jerry 
Johnson’s truck windows were smashed and sugar 
dumped into his gas tank; miners Roy Skidmore and 
Lonnie Thompson were stopped by two carloads of 
Duke employees who threatened that the miners had 
better abandon their strike; and Highsplint miner 
Tommy Ferguson’s home was attacked by gun thugs® 

Earlier in the strike, state troopers had ar- 
rested and beaten up picketing miners and their 
wives on several occassions® Especially at the High- 
splint Mine, where on July 9 a pensioned miner was 
shot and critically' wounded, troopers have routine- 
ly escorted scabs across the picketlines® At least 
19 Brookside strikers have been fired by Eastover 
and other strikers and their families have been 
threatened with eviction from their company-owned 
homes . 

”We think it’s obvious that the money that Is 
financing this campaign of terror has Duke Power’s 
name on it,” said Miller. The sixth largest utility 
company in the nation, Duke posted profits of $90 
million in 1973, and has assets totalling $2 \ 
billion® 

The planned UMWA walkout, in addition to pro- 
testing health and safety dangers and the escalating 
violence used against striking miners, also opposes 
’’the importation of South African coal, which is 
produced by slave labor,” in a country where ’’none 
of the black miners are allowed to join unions,” 
explains Phil Sparks. 

The Southern Power Co®, a utility conglomerate 
in the South, has signed a multi-million dollar con- 
tract to bring in the South African coal® The first 
shipment is due to arrive in Birmingham, Alabama 
some time in August® 

k k k 

The 5-day walkout will cut coal supplies by 
about 12 to 13 million tons and is expected to fur- 
ther cut into utility and steel companies’ already 
low supply of coal. 
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